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N the first April Revue des Deux Mondes 
one of the articles most sure to draw atten- 
tion is ‘ Hitler et 1’Autriche,’ by M. Philippe 
Barrés. At some length, M. Barrés describes 
the scene in the Burg at Nuremberg, in Sep- 
tember, 1934, after Hitler had been present 
at a review from which he had _ proceeded 
to the Burg (followed immediately by the car 
in which M. Barrés was travelling) through 
8 kilometres of roads and streets lined with 
wildly shouting people. He sees Hitler re- 
ceive his admirers: thus, a girl who brings 
him a bunch of irises, and departs reveren- 
tially after the hero has laid his hand on her 
shoulder (a frequent gesture) and told her she 
will remember this day her life long; and an 
old veteran of 1870: 

—Tu étais & Saint-Privat? 4 Sedan? 

—Oui. 

—Alors tu as connu, A vingt ans, une grande 
Allemagne? 

—Oui. 

—Eh bien!—il pose la fameuse main sur 
Pépaule,—je te dis une seule chose: tu mourras 
dans une Allemagne redevenue grande. 

Some little description of Hitler’s appear- 
ance is given: his extraordinary eyes and the 
hoarse tones in speaking of a voice which, 
when given full scope, becomes beautiful and 
of musical quality. ‘Il semble que son 
esprit, comme sa parole, ne donnent a plein 
que dans le discours.’’ Concerning “le dis- 
cours’ some words of Hitler’s are reported : 

Voyez-vous, reprend-il revenant A nous, il 
faut savoir parler aux gens. La masse des 
hommes est simple. Moi, je sais toujours en 


face de qui je me trouve et je parle pour qui 
est en face de moi... 


Rien ne sert de parler au peuple avec des 
tournures intellectuelles . . . Peut-étre que, 


parfois, les intellectuels se demandent pourquoi 
Je répete une idée simple pourquoi je la ren- 
force d’une image encore plus simple. C’est que 
Je ne m’adresse pas alors a des intellectuels. . 





pourpre, 
avant, il était l’image de la furie.’”’ He 
recognises in him—what counts for more than 
either his eloquence or the soarings of his 
imagination—‘‘ un esprit terriblement positif 
servl par une nature de fer.”’ 


[ Science Progress for April, under ‘ Recent 

Advances in Science (Zoology) ’ will be 
found an account of remarkable results from 
homing experiments with Manx Shearwaters 
(Puffinus puffinus). Ringed shearwaters 
taken from known nesting burrows on Skok- 
holm island, Pembrokeshire, were released in 
vanious places in the British Isles and made 
successful returns from Birmingham and 
Evesham and the Isle of May in the Firth of 
Forth. There were also successful returns 
from the coast of Spain and from The Faeroes 
—distances of 600 to over 700 miles. And 
finally, of two birds released at Venice on 
July 10, one was found back in its burrow a 
fortnight later—‘‘the most extraordinary 
case of a homing return by a bird yet 
recorded.’’ Venice is 930 miles from Skok- 
holm overland, and 3,700 miles (or 2,600 if 
Italy was crossed) by sea—the sea-route being 
the one more probably followed. ‘‘ Hypo- 
theses of visual memory, difficult enough in 
various other cases of homing, become abso- 
lutely impossible here, and the physical bass 
of this kind of orientation remains a 
mystery.”’ 

We noticed, further, in this number, report 
of a paper by Mr. G. H. Daniel discussing 
Changes in the Racial Character of the 
Fequledion in the Llandebie District conse- 
quent upon the introduction of modern indus- 
trialism. His measurements go to show that 
the industrial population is of larger make 
than the pre-industrial. It is also darker in 
both hair and eyes. Analysing the occupations 
of the pre-industrial and industrial samples, 
Mr. Daniel found an excess of the dark- 
haired, or industrial, engaged in mining 
(Llandebie is situated over the northern bor- 
der of the South Wales anthracite belt), and 
of the fair-haired engaged in non-industrial 
work, these latter representing the population 
of the district before 1850, when industrial 
immigrants began to come in. This forms an 
interesting contribution of material towards 
ascertaining what may be the interaction of 
racial and sociological factors in determining 
the make-up of the population of a district. 
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RECEN T correspondence has touched on the 

Newdegates. The name recalls a doughty 
participator in the disputes preceding the 
Civil War whose mother was a Newdegate: 
Sir Robert Phelips—son of the Sir Edward 
Phelips, Speaker of the House of Commons 
in James I’s day, and his wife, Margaret 
Newdegate. Robert himself was early in 
Parliament, and active there. Among other 
things on which he felt strongly was the un- 
desirability of the Spanish marriage, on which 
he was so hot that on 1 Jan., 1622, he found 
himself a prisoner in the Tower, whence he 
did not emerge until August of that year. In 
spite of James’s objections, he was returned 
to the last Parliament of that King, and in 
the first Parliament of Charles, he stepped 
forward as the most prominent champion of 
the rights of the Commons. His moment of 
glory would seem to have been in the great 
debate on Aug. 8, 1625, when, reviewing the 
stuation as it then stood—it was mainly a 
question of subsidies and of the influence of 
Buckingham—he laid down for the first time 
clearly the fundamental principles which were 
to govern the Parliament in the long struggle 
with Charles. However, in spite of his con- 
siderable oratorical gifts and ‘‘a voice of 
much sweetness,’’ he proved not of force to 
capture or retain the leadership, which fell 
to Eliot. This was enough to incline him 
somewhat towards the royalist side; though 
in 1635, on the momentous question of the 
ship-money, he played his part in resistin 
the Crown. He died in 1638 and was ec 
at Montacute on April 18. 


N Music and Letters for this month will be 
found a very interesting paper by Mr. 
Bert Lenth about Bach and the English ocu- 
list, the Chevalier John Taylor, who oper- 
ated upon him at Leipzig between March 28 
and 31, 1750, for some disease of the eye of 
which we do not know the nature, but which 
was said to have been caused ‘‘ by a constant 
use of his eyes’’ and had reduced him nearly 
to blindness. Supposed at first to be success- 
ful, the operation turned out very badly; it 
is reported that a second operation was per- 
formed; four months later Bach died, and 
whether or no Taylor’s interference with his 
eyes hastened the end is not known. A good 
deal has been written about all this, but Tay- 
lor’s career, and in particular what he did in 
Germany, have not hitherto been very satis- 
factorily made out. Mr. Bert Lenth supple- 
ments and corrects what has been published 
from two Berlin papers, the Vosstsche Zeitung 





and the Spenersche Zeitung of 1749 and 1750, | abuse he might have experienced. 


Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


RALEGH’S LAST VOYAGE. 


PHE numerous biographers of the distin- 

guished adventurer, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
have given accounts of the desertion of Cap- 
tain John Bailie of the Southampton, 80 
tons, from the fleet engaged upon the second 
and disastrous expedition to Guiana in 1617, 
but it is remarkable that no one has made 
any use of the depositions stored in the Public 
Record Office (H.C.A. 1, 48). The allega- 
tions of Bailie coming to the cognizance of 
the Admiralty, he and fifteen of his com- 
pany were examined in the Pretorium at 
Southwark, and from this first-hand source 
the following account is obtained. 

Before leaving the Thames in March, Bailie 
had shown signs of a discontented and quar- 
relsome nature. Ralegh’s ship, the Destiny, 
440 tons, and the Southampton, having fouled 
one another at anchor, the hawser of the 
latter, being the smaller, was cut to clear 
them. Bailie took this as an act of injustice, 
and at Plymouth openly expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the enterprise, and would have re- 
turned home, only agreeing to continue upon 
Ralegh undertaking that he should be the first 
messenger to be sent to England. 

The fleet having been driven by stress of 
weather to Cork Harbour, Bailie forcibly 
stayed a Scottish ship which arrived from a 
French port, and enforced the master to sell 
goods at a figure below the market price. The 
merchant lodging a complaint wilth the Judges 
of Assize, they approached Sir Walter, who 
informed them that he knew nothing of the 
matter, upon which they pertinently en- 
quired if there were more generals than one. 
Ralegh thereupon sent a smartly-worded 
letter to Bailie concluding: ‘‘ 1 would not 
have yo" to thincke I am heere for a cipher 
for I assure yo'I am not. Yor frinde Walter 
Rawleigh.”’ 

It is not altogether surprising that, dur- 
ing much idle time waiting for a fair wind, 
Bailie fell ‘“‘ athwart the hawse’’ of the 
impulsive young Ralegh, but not looking with 
favour upon the proposed resort to arms, he 
weighed anchor and cleared out of the har- 
bour, and only returned upon Sir Walter 
sending a message promising amends for any 
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On 19 Aug. the fleet made a departure 
for the Canary Islands, and the General hav- 
ing issued instructions that vessels sighted 
were to be spoken, a number were chased, 
but not until 30 Aug., off Cape St. Vincent, 
were three or four Biskaners made to strike 
sails. Ralegh had published strict orders 
that nothing was to be taken except in mani- 
fest extremity, and then only for payment, 
such procedure being recognised by the Lex 
Mercatoria and also by statute. 

A small shallop having been stayed by 
Bailie, his men boarded her and, breaking 
open various chests, seized some small arti- 
cles. It is said that Bailie had a desire to 
keep the shallop, giving a note of hand for 
her, and intend:ng to appoint as captain, one 
Collnett, a kinsman, but Sir Walter had 
another idea, and bought the little vessel, 
paying the purchase price in gold. This re- 
buff increased the smouldering resentment of 
Bailie, and, at least on one occasion, when 
the Destiny showed a flag in her mizzen 
shrouds summoning the captains to council, 
he made no effort to attend. The consensus 
of the opinion of his company is that he was 
unable, being sick of a calenture, and this 
may well have been so, but according to Nut- 
ting ‘“‘ beeinge cookes mate that dressed the 
meate, hee eate his meat well.’’ 

Among the captains were some who had 
been out-and-out pirates in the past, and 
these were disappointed that Ralegh com- 
manded with so tight a hand that it gave 
them no chance of feathering their nests. One 
of these was Richard Wollaston, captain of 
the Confidence, formerly with Captain Lord- 
ing Barry, sometime player and dramatist in 
London, who upon the failure of the White- 
friars enterprise, took to piracy. Wollaston 
and Barry told Bailie and others that Sir 
Walter ‘“‘ had given order to take Spaniards 
and Portugalls where ever they could and 
make prize of them.”’ . This alleged statement 
was unsupported and is most unlikely to have 
been given in such an unqualified form, but 
it may have had some influence with the dis- 
satisfied Bailie. 

On 6 Sept. the fleet fetched Lanzarote, one 
of the Canary Islands, and the following day 
all ships found anchorage on the south side, 
except Bailie, who went to the west. Four 
to six hundred armed men were landed, but 
to guard against possible incidents with 
Spaniards, they were exercised in rank under 
a white flag. The Destiny is said to have 
spread the symbol of war, the ‘ bloudie 
colours,” but it is to be suspected that the 








flag displayed nothing more than Ralegh’s 
own heraldic device, a gules field charged with 
fusils argent. A large body of armed 
Spaniards escorted the Governor, who, com- 
ing down to the shore and parleying in 
friendly manner, agreed to supply water and 
victuals for cash. 

The promise not being kept, Bailie, who had 
joined the fleet, was told that he could land 
his men, in case action should be decided 
upon. He did not, however, put any men 
ashore, but informed his company ‘‘ that S™ 
Walter Rawleighe had made an invasion & 
hee woulde not turne pirate ffor hee had 
meanes at homeito mainetaine him.’’ The large 
majority of his men electing to proceed on 
the voyage, Bailie and half-a-dozen others, 
having seized the armoury, forced them to 
return to England, without any leave being 
taken of the General. The depositions, not 
only of the company of the Southampton but 
also of independent witnesses, are unanimous 
that at this time no injury had been done 
to the islanders, and no valid reason existed 
for Bailie’s desertion. 

Bailie arrived in England to meet a deal 
of trouble. His ship being arrested, he had 
“to find sufficient caution to give satisfac- 
tion to all claimants’’ before obtaining re- 
lease. The procurators of Sir Walter 
and his son then brought an action in the 
High Court of Admiralty, claiming £1,600, 
and members of the company and others insti- 
tuted proceedings to recover £1,100, mainly 
for wages. Five warrants issuing on 5 Dec. 
(H.C.A. 38, 13), Bailie’s apprehension fol- 
lowed, but on obtaining bail on 28 Dec. 
(H.C.A. 3, 29), he fled, only to reveal him- 
self by uttering threats against Sir Walter, 
charging him with an ancient act of treason. 
This foolish outburst led to arrest and close 
confinement in the Gatehouse, the Privy 
Council thinking very seriously of his deser- 
tion and failure to report the treason, and not 
until February did he obtain enlargement. 
The Southampton having been again seized, 
he had to find sureties for £1,000 to secure 
the wages demanded. 

In these incidents connected with the ill- 
fated Guiana voyage, Bailie cuts a very 
sorry figure, his account -being in striking 
contrast to the accuracy of Ralegh’s Journal, 
and no one of the fifteen deposing members 
of his company had anything to say in 
favour of his conduct, and the only apprecia- 
tion came from the abominable liar, Sar- 
miento (Gondomar), 4 June, 1618, who, de- 
claring that Ralegh ‘‘ tried to conquer the 
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Canary Islands and robbed as much as he 
could,’’? expressed his ‘‘ great admiration ”’ 
for Bailie’s behaviour. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


CAPTAIN HUNN, CANNING’S 
HALF - BROTHER, 


(See ante pp. 22, 39; s.v. ‘ Letters of a 
Naval Officer’s Wife’). 

qvuat wonderful compilation, O’Byrne’s 

‘ Naval Biography,’ credits the Tweed, 
under Captain Hunn, with the capture, in 
August, 1826, of a Spanish schooner with two 
hundred and sixty-seven slaves. Reference, 
however, to the original logs at the Public 
Record Office, shows that it was another ship, 
the Aurora, that actually effected the cap- 
ture, merely ‘‘ observed ’’ by those on board 
the Tweed, which shared in the prize-money. 
Perhaps O’Byrne would have shown greater 
accuracy had their preliminary question- 
naire been properly filled up by Captain 
Hunn. The forms filled up in response to 
the publisher’s circular are to be seen in the 
British Museum. Captain Hunn wrote: 

Sir, Your favour of the 15th inst., with its 
accompanying formula has duly reached me. 
In reply I beg to inform you that I am not 
prepared for filling up the several columns of 
that document. Many papers relative to my 
family, and essential to that end, are in the 
hands of legal men in Ireland from whence 
or whom I see no very early chance of obtain- 
ing them. Of my professional career—a career 
of 43 years and upwards in all parts of the 
world nearly, the simple and limited account 
would be unworthy of your great undertaking 
in which I wish you all success & remain, Sir, 

Yours very obediently, 
Frep Hunn. 
August 18th, 1845. 

The log of the Tweed, by the way, affords a 
glimpse at the discipline of the period. On 
3 Oct., 1826, a seaman named George Bates 
was punished (not for the first time) with 
thirty-six lashes, for absenting himself from 
duty at the yard. On 24 Oct. the same man 
received forty-eight lashes for drunkenness, 
and on 7 Nov. thirty-eight lashes for mutin- 
ous conduct. On: 23 Nov., at Port Royal, 
there were ten floggings. Five men received 
twenty-four lashes each; one for calling 
another man a thief, two for drunkenness 
and neglect of duty, and two for drunkenness 
and disobedience to orders. Two other men 
received twelve lashes each, and another man 
six lashes, for drunkenness; while for a 





similar offence another man received four, 
‘further discontinued from debility.” 4 
thief received eight lashes, also ‘ further 
discontinued from debility.”’ At Vera Cruz 
on 6 Jan., 1827, a marine was given seventy- 
two lashes for a serious offence, a seaman got 
thirty-six lashes for drunkenness and un- 
cleanness, and another a dozen for neglect of 
duty. Two other punishments while in har- 
bour were six lashes for being ragged on divi- 
sions, and eighteen lashes for purchasing 
spirits. 

Shortly after Canning’s death, Captain 
Hunn addressed to Lord Seaford the follow- 
ing letter, which, with the covering letter to 
Huskisson, is preserved among the manus- 
cripts in the British Museum. 


Landport Terrace, 
Portsmouth 
Septem 11th 1827— 
after Monday next 
My Lord, The death of poor Mr. Canning 
proves doubly calamitous to me. A very few 
weeks (late in June only) before his death he 
promised me to intercede with the Duke of 
Clarence to give me a Commissionership either 
at the Victualling or Navy Board—whether 
that fatal malady witli which he was attacked 
afforded him an opportunity of so doing I am 
ignorant—but I have addressed his Royal High- 
ness upon the subject some weeks since and 
endeavoured to obtain an interview with Mr. 
Huskisson his old friend—but from neither 
have I as yet any acknowledgment tho’ I have 
reason to hope that his Royal Highness is not 
indisposed to help me in this crisis. Many old 
naval officers and friends of mine pronounce 
the absolute necessity (to my success) of obtain- 
ing the cooperation of some of Mr. Canning’s 
personal friends, with the Duke & Sir George 
Cockburn—I am therefore induced to intrude 
myself upon your Lordship to solicit that, if 
consistent with your views and ideas of pro- 
priety, you will kindly aid me with these 
principals at the Admiralty. In my applica- 
tion to his Royal Highness I did not ask for 
any specified situation, altho’ I told him that 
a Commissionership was the destination which 
Mr. Canning had in view for me. I believe 
Mr. Huskisson returns to town on Monday 
next. I hope Lord Howard continues well— 
to whom I offer my compliments and beg to 
remain, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient servant 
Frep: Hunn. 
11, Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square. 


Lord Seaford, in forwarding Captain 
Hunn’s letter, wrote to Mr. Huskisson as 
follows : 

Paris, Sept, 14, 1827 
My dear Huskisson, 


I enclose a letter which I have received from 
Capt. Hunn. In my answer I have told him 
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that I have done so, as the best, and indeed 
the only thing, that I could do towards the 
furtherance of his wishes, unless I could have 
spoken, from my own knowledge, of Canning’s 
intentions. I should perhaps have felt some 
scruple in thus referring him to you, but that, 
as it appears from his letter, he has already 
written to you, it will give you no additional 
trouble. . . 

I should be very glad to have a line telling 
me how your health is; for God’s sake take 
care of it. 

Believe me 
Ever My dear Huskisson 
Most truly yours 
SEAFORD. 

British Museum. Add. MS. 38,750. fo. 296. 

Captain Hunn did not get his Commisioner- 
ship, but, as we have already seen, was 
appointed harbour-master at Malta. He 
accepted retirement from the service on 1 Oct. 
1846, and died 13 Oct., 1852, aged sixty-three, 
at Plymouth where he is commemorated by 
a brass mural tablet in St. Andrew’s Church. 
His portrait was painted in 1828, just before 
his departure for Malta, by the celebrated 
miniaturist, Mrs. Green (Mary Byrne). His 
wife spent the latter part of her life with her 
daughter at Rolvenden, Kent, where she died 
8 Jan., 1860. 

Captain and Mrs. Hunn had issue two 
daughters only, who appear to have inherited 
something of their paternal grandmother’s 
high spirits and force of character. (See cliii, 
129). The elder, Harriet Emma, mar- 
tied Count Giovanni Pessina, of Milan, and 
died without issue in 1859; Ann Emily, the 
younger daughter, married the Reverend 
John Williams Rumsey. 

The Rev. John Williams Rumsey, vicar of 
Rolvenden, Kent, from 1855 to 1884, was the 
third of the four sons of Henry Nathaniel 
Rumsey, M.R.C.S., of Chesham, Bucks, and 
his wife Elizabeth Frances Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Murray,! and Elizabeth, 
sister of Admiral Francis Pickmore. The 
ancient family of Rumsey derives its name 
from the town of Romsey (pronounced Rum- 
sey) in Hants. Sir Walter de Romsey held 
land near Fordingbridge as early as 1199, and 
was sheriff of Hants and Wilts in 1228-9. 
About the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a branch emigrated to Wales, one of whom, 
Henry Rumsey, surgeon, of Chesham, born in 
1721, at Crickhowell, Co. Brecon, settled at 


1 Sir Robert Murray, 9th Baronet of Stanhope 
whose great-grandfather, the first baronet, mar- 
ried Lady Lilian, Fleming, daughter of the 6th 
lord Fleming, descended from King Robert 


Bruce of Scotland and King Edward III of 
England. 








Chesham in 1751 and was grandfather of 
John Williams Rumsey. 

John Williams Rumsey was born 6 Dec., 
1813, and entered the publishing house of 
Longmans, receiving the freedom of the City 
of London through the Stationers’ Company, 
to a member of which he had duly served his 
‘‘ apprenticeship.’’ He said, in later life, 
that the skill he acquired at Longmans in 
addressing parcels with a brush, came in use- 
ful in the preparation by hand of parochial 
notices. While preparing for Holy Orders he 
was, in 1843-4, a schoolmaster at Norwell, 
Notts, and afterwards headmaster of Orsett 
Diocesan School, Essex. He was ordained 
in 1850, and kept on the school in addition 
to his curacy. 

The Reverend John Williams Rumsey was 
a keen musician, and Precentor of the Can- 
terbury Diocesan Union. He wrote on Church 
Music (1867) in the ‘ Church and the World,’ 
a series of essays on questions of the day, 
edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley; and also 
compiled (1861) ‘Canticles for Christian 
Seasons in the Words of Holy Scripture.’ He 
was the composer of special settings for 
hymns and carols sung by Rolvenden church 
choir. Several of these were subsequently 
published, viz., his music for Cardinal New- 
man’s “‘ Lead, kindly Light,’’ and those for 
the Rev. John Mason Neale’s ‘“‘ The day is 
past and over ’’ and ‘ A Song for the Times,’ 
and for some verses ‘‘ How Sweet is Prayer,”’ 
by Hendrik Agnes Chignell, some time assis- 
tant master at Eton. In addition to his skill 
on the organ he was a competent performer 
on the ’cello. His letters show him to have 
possessed much sense of humour, and he 
could turn a neat verse. With his younger 
brother, the Rev. James Rumsey (1823-1903), 
vice-president of St. Edmund’s Hall and 
Classical Examiner, Oxford University, he 
was responsible for the following jeu d’esprit 
at the expense of his kin’s family pride. 

Race most wondrous among races, 

Grand depot of gifts and graces! 

Who can ever number rightly 

All the charms ye shew so brightly? 

Clearest eye can only some see 
Of the virtues of a Rumsey. 

Quick in body, quick in mind; 

Wise, yet bold; profound, yet kind: 

Lion hearts most staunchly true, 

Deeds of gentle love to do: 

Strong in art, in word, in pen; 
Prophets, leaders among men. 

But o’er all your powers is found 

One by which the whole is crowned. 

Strange to tell, more strange to find 

(Race to your own merits blind), 
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Modesty most wondrous strong 
Checks you as you go along. 

Other men, for this be glad! 

Else your lot were very bad; 

For in life’s impatient race 

Where each struggles for a place, 

If this virtue did not show here 
All the rest of you’d be nowhere. 

James and John were also responsible for 
the subjoined limerick commemorating their 
eldest brother, Henry Wyldbore Rumsey, 
M.D., F.R.S. (1809-1876), a pioneer in the 
cause of state medicine. 

There was a physician of Cheltenham 

Who had several houses and dwelt in ’em; 

But the houses he left 
Were of windows bereft, 

For his children were famous for pelting ’em. 

To the Reverend John Williams Rumsey is 
also ascribed the following :— 

Les voila deux enfants terribles 

With limbs very long, and not feeble: 

The one with black locks on 
Is Member for Oxon, 

The red ’un is Warden of Keble. 

The two enfants terribles were the brothers 
J. G. and E. 8S. Talbot. The Right Honour- 
able John Gilbert Talbot, P.C., who for so 
many years represented Oxford University in 
parliament, was an Hcclesiastical Commis- 
sioner; Edward Stuart Talbot, his younger 
brother, then Warden of Keble, was after- 
wards the well-known Bishop of Winchester. 

In 1855, through the influence of Lord 
Cockburn, a friend of his mother-in-law, the 
Rev. John Williams Rumsey was presented 
to the vicarage of Rolvenden, which he held 
until his death in 1884. There he did a 
great work for the Church, instituting 
weekly celebrations of Holy Communion and 
daily matings and evensong, and generally 
making the dry bones live. Prior to his 
appointment, baptisms at Rolvenden appear 
to have been matters of commerce, the poor 
being charged a shilling or eighteen-pence, 
and the rich made to pay according to their 
means. Asa result, the sacrament of baptism 
had fallen into neglect. His daughter tells 
us that on Easter Day, 1856, John Williams 
Rumsey baptised over thirty adults. ‘‘I see 
them now,’’ she wrote in 1912, ‘‘ ranged 
round the font—old men and old women; it 
was a wonderful sight.’’ Of the seven dis- 
senting chapels which he found in 1855, not 
one remained at the end of his twenty-eight 
years’ ministry there, and his death, on 1 
March, 1884, was mourned by the entire 
neighbourhood. 

John Williams Rumsey and Ann Emily 
Hunn, granddaughter of Canning’s mother, 





were married in 1843. The bride was born at 
Foots Cray, Kent, 5 July, 1817; she died at 
Barnes, Surrey, 18 March, 1891, while on a 
visit to her youngest daughter, and was 
buried at Rolvenden. They had nine child. 


ren ; five sons and four daughters. 


Great-grandchildren of Canning’s Mother. 

1. Ann Emily Pickmore R., born at Nor- 
well, Notts., 1 Feb., 1844. 

2. Frederick Robert R., born at Orsett, 
Essex, 12 Oct., 1845. 

3. Catherine Murray R., born at Orsett, 
Essex, 29 Apr., 1847; died at Chiswick, 23 
March, 1925, unmarried. 

4. John Williams R., born at Orsett, Essex, 
3 Dec., 1848. 

5. Frances Emma R., born at Orsett, Essex, 
12 Dec., 1850; died, unmarried, 1 Oct., 1935. 

6. Henry Hunn R., born at Orsett, Essex, 
5 Nov., 1852; died ait Rolvenden, 6 May, 1861. 

7. Harriet Elizabeth R., born at Orsett, 
Essex, 7 Oct., 1854 (the only surviving great- 
grandchild of Canning’s mother). 

8. Charles James R., born at Rolvenden, 
Kent, 21 Feb., 1857. 

James Basil R., born at Rolvenden, 
Kent, 11 Dec., 1859. 

The eldest son, Frederick Robert Rumsey, 
until 1910 principal clerk in the chief 
cashier’s office, Bank of England, died at 
Croydon, 14 Nov., 1927. A keen churchman, 
and a member of the E.C.U., he sat for some 
time in the Church Assembly. A member of 
the old Sacred Harmonic Society, in 1877 he 
became honorary choirmaster of St. Michael’s, 
Barnes, with which he was associated for 
many years. After leaving Barnes early in 
the eighteen-nineties, he resided first at 
Wimbledon, and later at Stoke Newington and 
Sanderstead. He married, firstly, in 1871, 
Catherine Dunk, of Rolvenden ; and secondly, 
in 1904, Lucy May Dobson, who died with- 
out issue in March, 1931. By his first wife, 
who died in 1902, aged fifty-eight, he had 
six sons and two daughters. 


Great-great-grandchildren of Canning’s 
Mother. 

1. Frederick Robert R., born 2 July, 1872 
(twin), sometime of the Bank of England. 

2. William John R., born 2 July, 1872 
(twin), of Lloyd’s, died 19 June, 1901. 

3. Charles Murray R., born 11 Jan., 1875, 
sometime lay clerk of Southwark Cathedral. 

4. Henry Hunn R., born 27 Nov., 1876. 

5. Katharine Mary R., born 17 July, 1879, 
sometime Head of Women’s Department, 
Bank of England. 
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6. Emily Maud R., born 1880, died 1886. 

7. Percy Herbert R., born 2 Oct., 1883, 
went to Canada. 

8. Francis James R., born 2 June, 1887, in 
Holy Orders, 8.S.J.E. Mission Priest in 
South Africa. 

The only descendants of Frederick Robert 
Rumsey (1845-1927) are of his fourth son, the 
Rev. Henry Hunn Rumsey, since 1909 Vicar 
of Quorn, and an honorary Canon of 
Leicester since 1933. He married, 27 June, 
1911, Lilian Riley, of Quorn, who died 18 
Sept., 1921, aged thirty-four, leaving four 
sons and two daughters. 

Great-great-great-grandchildren of 

Canning’s Mother. 
. Mary R. 
. Stephen Henry R., in Holy Orders. 
. John Bartholomew R. 
. Peter Frederick R. 
Dorothy R. 
. Philip Charles R. 


John Williams Rumsey, second son of the 
Rev. John Williams Rumsey and his wife 
Ann Emily, was a clerk in the National Pro- 
vincial Bank. He married, in 1876, Ellen 
Little, who, after his death at Newcastle on 
5 Oct., 1891, went to New York with her five 
surviving children. They had six sons: 


Great-great-grandchildren of Canning’s 
Mother. 
1. John Williams R., born 16 Nov., 1877. 
2. Maurice Creighton R., born 8 April, 
1879. 
3. Harold Guy R., born 28 Dec., 1880. 
4. Stanley Norman R., born 24 Oct., 1882. 
5. Howard Chesham R., born 1884. 
_ Charles Basil Hunn R., born 1886, died 


OaPponre 


The eldest son, John Williams Rumsey III, 
theatrical manager, married Julia Smith, by 
whom he had one child, Marjory, born in 
195. Maurice Creighton Rumsey, the 
second son, at one time musical director at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, married Adeline 
Bunker and also had one daughter, Agnes, 
born in 1909. Harold Guy Rumsey, some- 
time of the Metropolitan Assurance Company 
of New York, married Jessie McInnes. 
Howard Chesham Rumsey was with his eldest 
brother in the theatrical profession. Stan- 
ley Norman Rumsey married Pauline Die- 
trich, and died 8 May, 1915, leaving a son 
and a daughter, great-great-great-grand- 
children of Canning’s mother. 

Charles James Rumsey, fourth son of the 
Rev. John Williams Rumsey, was tutor to 








the Siamese Princes at Oxford, and after- 
wards (1883-1885) private secretary to H.H. 
Prince Prisdang, Siamese Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Courts of Europe at Paris, 
where he died unmarried, on 3 May, 1885, 
aged twenty-eight. The youngest son, James 
Basil, was a junior engineer on S.S. Mene- 
laus. He died off Cape Finisterre, un- 
married, on 9 Feb., 1885, aged twenty-five. 

Ann Emily Pickmore Rumsey, the eldest 
and the only one to marry of the four daugh- 
ters of the Rev. John Williams Rumsey and 
his wife, Ann Emily, daughter of Captain 
Hunn, was at the age of fifteen her mother’s 
right hand in the village of Rolvenden. The 
youngest of her eight brothers and sisters was 
born on 11 Dec., 1859, three days after the 
death, at the vicarage, of their mother’s 
sister, Harriet Emma Pessina; on the 8th 
of the following month, Mrs. Rumsey’s 
mother, widow of Captain Hunn, died at the 
vicarage. Ann Emily Pickmore Rumsey 
married the Rev. Frederick Tapply, who was 
born at Rolvenden 20 Aug., 1842, son of 
Thomas Tapply and his wife Matilda, daugh- 
ter of William Elphee, and great-grandson of 
John Tapply of Rolvenden (1723-1774). 
Frederick Tapply sang in the choir at Rolven- 
den Church, where Ann Emily used to take 
her mother’s place at the organ. They were 
married there 24 June, 1873, he having in 
the meantime been ordained deacon in 1871 
and priest the following year. For many 
years he was a private coach at Folkestone. 
In the little Norman church of Paddlesworth, 
where he ministered, is a mural tablet to 
his memory. He died September, 1923, aged 
81; his wife had predeceased him ait the age 
of 73, on 11 Nov., 1917. 

The Rev. Frederick Tapply’s life was spent 
almost entirely in his native county of Kent, 
which, during his last thirty years, he left but 
rarely. In 1911, at the time of the Corona- 
tion of George V, he was prevailed upon to 
accompany his wife on a visit to their 
daughter in Kensington. They came up from 
Lyminge by an almost empty excursion train 
in the early hours of the day following the 
coronation ceremony, and went straight to 
seats which | had obtained in the High Street, 
Borough, to view the royal progress through 
South London. One of his favourite recollec- 
tions of this memorable visit to London was 
of the ‘‘ country walk ’’ which I took him 
from Kensington to Charing Cross—through 
Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, Green 
Park and St. James’s Park; and of a call 
at the Press Club in its old premises at Wine 
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Office Court, Fleet Street. There he was re- 
minded of his courting days forty years 
before by the fact that he was served with 
refreshment by a Kentish-born namesake of 
old Woodgate, coachman-gardener at Rolven- 
den Vicarage. 

The Rev. Frederick and Ann Emily Tapply 
had four children : 

Great-great-grandchildren of Canning’s 

Mother, 

1. Lily Mary Rumsey T., born 22 July, 

874 


2. Emily Frances T., born 30 May, 1876. 
3. Frederick Murray T., born 13 Oct., 1878. 
4. Katharine Grace T., born 19 Jan., 1881. 
The only son, the Rev. Frederick Murray 
Tapply, M.A., Oxon., is Vicar of All Saints’, 


Highgate. He married, in 1911, Adeline 
Frances Neave, L.R.A.M. The _ eldest 
daughter, Lily Mary Rumsey Tapply, 


L.R.A.M. (pianoforte), was for some time on 
the staff of La Martiniere, Calcutta. She 
married, in 1916, Ronald Mackinnon. Grace, 
the youngest daughter, married, also in 1916, 
Rupert Bannatyne Hick, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

The only descendants of the Rev. Frederick 
and Ann Emily Tapply are those of their 
second daughter, Frances. She married, 20 
April, 1901, at Folkestone Parish Church, 
Frederick Robert Gale, M.B.E., by whom she 
has four children, three sons and a daughter : 

Great-great-great-grandchildren of 
Canning’s Mother. 

1. Basil Murray Robert G. (married, one 
daughter). 

2. Denys Jearrad Pickmore G. (married, 
one son, two daughters). 

3. Geoffrey Wyldbore G. 

4. Daphne Frances Rumeey G. 

The living descendants of Captain Fred- 
erick Hunn and his wife Frances Emma, 
only daughter of Admiral Francis Pickmore, 
number only thirty-three. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


ALLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS. 


(chiv. 171, 316; clv. 14; clxxi. 388, 401, 424, 
446, 462; clxxii. 14, 349; clxxiii. 187, 227, 
241, 268, 285, 357). 


[‘ bringing together a few odd notes as a 

pendant to my collections, I wish to thank 
correspondents, and ‘also my colleague, Mr. H. 
J. Oliver, for their assistance in tracing 
some of the allusions. I venture to hope that 
the remainder of these will not be altogether 
forgotten. 








~~ 


Additions. 

(1) ‘“‘ Now if you have any thing to say 
against this, pray do; my mind’s made up, 
positively fixed, determined, and therefore [ 
will listen to reason, because now it can do 
no harm.’’ (‘Letters and Journals,’ ed, 
Prothero, Sept. 20, 1814). 

From Goldsmith, ‘ The 
Man,’ I.: 


Croaker. “Come, then, produce your reasons, 
I tell you, I’m fixed determined; so now pro- 
duce your reasons. When I’m aeheenainalall 
always listen to reason, because it can then do 
no harm.” 


Good-N atured 


The next two speeches Byron quotes in a 
letter of Nov. 20, 1819 (‘ Correspondence,’ ed. 
Murray; clxxii. 351). 

(2) “I never courted it [society] then, 
when I was young and high in blood, and 
one of its ‘ curled darlings.’’’ (‘L. and J.,’ 
Mar, 4, 1822). 

From ‘ Othello,’ I. ii. 68. 

Further References. 

(1) ‘‘ I never ‘disparaged your parts.’” 
(‘L. and J.,’ Aug. 28, 1813; clxxi. 388; 
elxxii. 321). 

See also ‘ The Blues,’ 109: 


You disparage my parts with insidious 
abuse, 
(2) ‘the ‘children of the sun.’ ’’(‘L. 


and J.,’ Mar, 25, 1817, to Moore; clxxi. 401). 
Young’s lines, the source of the phrase, are 
quoted by Byron as a footnote to ‘ The Bride 

of Abydos,’ I. 16-7: 
’tis the land of the Sun, 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children 

have done? 

(3) ‘‘ I will ‘make you a speech’.’’ (‘L. 
and J.’, Oct. 17, 1820, ete. ; clxxi, 403.) 

‘“* And then, at the Dublin dinner, you have 
‘made a speech ’ (do you recollect, at Douglas 
K.’s, ‘Sir, he made me a speech?’), . . .” 
(‘L. and J.’, June 9, 1820). Perhaps not 
connected, 

(4) ‘‘ With ‘all deliberate speed.’’”’ (‘L. 
and J.’, Jan. 16, 1821; clxxi, 388.) 

See also April 6, 1819, and Dec. 31, 1825 
(‘ with all convenient speed ’’). 

Corrections, 

(1) ‘‘ if there is within us ‘ a spark of that 
Celestial fire’.”” (‘L. and J.’, Aug. 10, 
1811). Prothero refers to Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 46, 
but Gray takes from Pope, ‘ Essay on Cni- 
ticism,’ 195, which is undoubtedly Byron’s 
source : 


Oh may some spark of your celestial fire 
The last, the meanest of your sons inspire. 
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2) ‘‘ ‘ the wicked necessity of rhyming.’ ”’ 
(‘L, and J.’, Jan. 22, 1821). 

In my selection from Byron’s letters, 2nd 
edition, 1936, p. 283, I referred to Milton’s 
Preface to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1668. See rather, 
perhaps, Gray, letter to Mason, Jan. 13, 
1758: ‘‘ the necessity of rhyming is one great 
obstacle to it ’’ (i.e. to ‘‘ extreme conciseness 
of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and 
musical.’’) 

3) ‘‘‘that was, or is, or is to be.’”’ 
(‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 88; clxxi, 403). 

My previous references were to Scripture. 
In a note to ‘ The Island,’ iv, 193, however, 
Byron himself furnishes the source: ‘‘ The 
reader will recollect the epigram of the Greek 
anthology, or its translation into most of the 
modern languages— 

Whoe’er thou art, thy master see— 

He was, or is, or is to be. 

E. H. Coleridge points out, in an addi- 
tional note (Byron’s Works, Poetry V, 633), 
that ‘‘ Byron is quoting from memory an 
‘Tilustration’ in the notes to ‘ Collections 
from the Greek Anthology,’ by the Rev. 
Robert Bland, 1813, p. 402— 

Whoe’er thou art, thy lord and master see. 

sae wast my Slave, thou art, or thou shalt 

e. 
This couplet was written by George Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne (1667-1735) as an 
‘Inscription for a figure representing the 
God of Love.’ ”’ 
Compare also Pope, ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall 


be. 
; R. G. Howartna. 
University of Sydney. 


STEAMSHIP EXCURSION, 1826.—In a 

recent Catalogue, Mr. Bernard Halliday 
of Leicester describes a broadside handbill 
announcing a steamship excursion in 1826, 
which he claims to be the earliest of its kind. 
He does not state where the excursion was to 
be or the name of the steamer, but he points 
out that the earliest use of the word excursion 
given by the ‘ O.E.D.’ is 1850. His broadside 
is therefore twenty-four years earlier, and it 
is thus worth recording in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


_ W. Roserts. 


BEAUTY IN WARTIME POSTAGE 
STAMPS.—Note may be made of the 





significant fact that, the exigencies of civil 
war notwithstanding, the government of ! 


General Franco (in which the minister of 
foreign affairs is the vice-president, General 
Francisco Gomez Jordana y Souza) has found 
time to issue new postage stamps for Morocco 
(‘‘ Marruecos, Protectorado Espafiol ’’) which 
bear distinctively beautiful designs, them- 
selves tributes to Moorish culture and civilisa- 
tion. The designer is Sefior M. Bertuchi ; 
each scene is described; and the stamps are 
products of Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


LETTER OF BYRON.—The followin 
text of a letter from Byron to Lor 
Erskine, 10 Sept., 1823, is copied from a 
recent catalogue of Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston. As the letter is not in the standard 
edition of Byron before me, it is possibly 
worth recording in ‘N. and Q.’ 

The Greek deputies have requested an intro- 
duction to you and I willingly comply with 
their wishes. I received your letter in the 
Greek cause (which I propose to have trans- 
lated) some time ago—Your eloquence was 
never more nobly exerted—your efforts on this 
occasion will not form the least illustrious 
portion of a life so dear to fame and to free- 
dom. That it may be prolonged for the sake 
of your friends and your country is the wish 
of all in common with your most respectful 
and very affectionate friend and servant. 

Noe. Byron. 


OLYBRIUS. 


ABLE: MOUSE BANISHED INTO A 
CHEESE.—In Chapman’s ‘Chabot,’ V. 
ii. 178, we read, ‘‘ like the mouse in the fable, 
that having offended to deserve death, begg’d 
he might be banished into a Parmesan.”’ 
Dr. Parrott’s note runs, ‘‘ I have been unable 
to trace any form of the fable here alluded 
to.’ The last line of the prologue to 
D’Avenant’s second part of ‘ The Siege of 
Rhodes’ is this—‘‘ Like an old rat retire to 
Parmazan.”’ And La Fontaine has a fable, 
‘Le Rat qui s’est retiré du monde ’—‘“‘ dans 
un fromage de Hollande.’’? What his source 
may have been I do not know. The notion is 
a soft job, rather than a delightful sentence 
for an offender as in Chapman. 
G. G. L. 


TOWARDS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
EPITAPH (See clxxiii. 349, 367; clxxiv. 
85).—The following item occurs in a current 
catalogue from Halliday of Leicester. The 
number prefixed continues the previous lists. 
(55). Swertius (F.), ‘ Epitaphia »Joco-Seria 
Latina, Gallica, Italica, Hispanica, Lusitanica, 
Belgica.’ 12mo, vellum, Cologne, 1623. 12/6. 
W. W. Gitt. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


EPYS: KINGSMILL: CLIFFORD. — 
Who was Sir Francis Kingsmill, whose 
daughter was the mother of Samuel Pepys’s 
wife? He was apparently knighted, at Dub- 
lin Castle, on March 9, 1603/4, by Sir George 
Carey, Lord Deputy of Ireland (Shaw’s 
‘ Knights,’ ii. 129). 

On April 10, 1664, Pepys and his wife 
spent the day reading, in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ 
‘what he says of the family of the Cliffords 
and Kingsmills.’’ It will be noted that he 
uses ‘‘ family,’’ in the singular, which seems 
to imply a relationship between the two. 


Mricwaer F. J. McDonne tt. 


HE ‘“ DUCHESS KNOT”: ‘BOOK OF 
ST. ALBANS.’—In the book entitled ‘ A 
Treatyze of Fysshynge wyth an Angle,’ attri- 
buted to Dame Juliana Berners and first 
printed in the ‘ Book of Saint Albans’ in 
1496, the reader is directed to unite two 
lengths of the horse-hair line ‘‘ wyth a water 
knotte or elles a duchys knotte.’’ The writer 
states that she gives a drawing of these 
knots, but a blank space is left on the printed 
page. The water knot is the knot now 
known as the ‘‘ waterman’s knot,’’ with 
which anglers are well acquainted. But I 
have failed to find out what the duchess knot 
is and how it is tied, and I should be glad 
if any of your readers could tell me. Hasle- 
wood, in his ‘Literary Researches into the 
History of the Book of St. Albans’ (1810) 
refers his readers to the ‘ Ladies Dictionary ’ 
(1694). I have referred to that work, but 
no detailed description is given therein. 
Haslewood further states that he conceives 
the knot to have been formed in the manner 
of the ‘‘ double ribband knot,’’ but I can find 
no description of that. E. W. G. 


‘* PEATHER ”’ LAND MEASURE- 

MENT.—In cataloguing some Hereford 
Corporation deeds relating to leases of lands, 
I found the following phrase in one dated 
19 April, 1773: 

rie in a certain common meadow called 
Lug-meadow . . containing by estimation 
two half Acres and one Feather. 

I have never seen the word “‘ feather ”’ 
used in this sense before, and I should be 
very glad if anyone is able to give me its 
exact meaning. 





F. C. Moran, 


Hereford. Librarian. 





es 


IBLE OF 1611: THE ALMANAC. — An 
old Bible has been found in the stable. 
loft of the old vicarage of Boldre, Hamp. 
shire, which most probably was the copy used 
in the church. 

The title-page of the Old Testament is miss- 
ing, but the New Testament bears the date 
1613, and the imprint of Robert Barker. In 
the preliminary matter the almanac for 
thirty-nine years begins with the year 1603. 

I suggest that this is a copy of the Author- 
ised Version of 1611 (which took two years 
to complete), but, if so, why did the almanac 
begin in 1603? 

W. Frank Perxtns. 

Boldre. 


ENJAMIN MARTIN: ‘ UNE DISSER. 
TATION SUR LES DENTS.’ — There 
has recently come into my possession a book 
by Benjamin Martin entitled ‘ Une Disserta- 
tion sur les Dents.’ It was published in 
Paris in 1679. Martin was apothecary to 
the Prince de Condé, ‘‘ the Great Condé,” 
I should be grateful if any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ could give me any biographical 
details of the author, or any information 
concerning |’Abbé Bourdelot, to whom the 
book is dedicated; also concerning Masters 
Jean Garbe and Louis Morin, Regent Doctors 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, who are 
stated to have examined and approved of the 
book on behalf of the Faculty. This ‘‘ Ap- 
probation ’’ is signed by the Dean of the 
Faculty, one Quartier, and its concludes as 
follows : 
Vue l’approbation, permis d’imprimer. Fait 
ce 19 Juillet 1679. 
Signé 
De la Reynie. 
Who was this man and what was his fune- 
tion ? 
B. R. TownenpD, L.D.S. 


THE CHURCH BOOK OF DUNSTABLE. 
—In the ‘ First Part of Sir John Old- 
castle ’’ (Shakespeare Head ‘ Drayton,’ vol. i., 
p. 429) Murley, the brewer of Dunstable, 
asks: ‘‘ Sirs, was it ever read in the church 
booke of Dunstable, that ever mault man was 
made knight ?”’ 

Was the church book the parish register? 
Were entries of knighthood ever made in the 
parish register? 

B. H. N. 


TLAS AND MOUNT SINAI.—In ‘ Poly- 
Olbion,’ vii. 118-120, Drayton says of 
Sina: 
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On his back tis said, great Atlas beares up 

heaven. 

By whom is it said? a BN. 

ARTER OF BURNESTON, YORKS 

N. RIDING: LEEMING BAR.—Assist- 
ance is desired in tracing a reference in a bio- 
graphy or book of letters in which it is stated 
that the writer used to ride over to Leeming 
Bar to meet Mr, Oarter and discuss business 
matters. Leeming Bar is on the North Road 
just south of Catterick Bridge in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The enquirer seeks to 
know the name of the writer in order to iden- 
tify the Mr. Carter mentioned. It was 
thought that the writer was Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, but the reference has not 
been found in the edition of that lady’s 
letters edited by Moy Thomas. It is known 
that she resided for a while after her mar- 
riage at Middlethorpe, York, and other 
“hired houses,’’ the locality of which is un- 
specified. The following members of the 
Carter family are known to have resided in 
the parish of Burneston in the North Riding, 
close to Leeming Bar: 

Edward, bapt. 1644, died 1724. 

Edward, born 1679, died 1746. 

Edward, born 1710, died 1754. 

Edward, born 1743, died 1827. 

A letter of Edward, born 1710, is men- 
tioned in the Fifteenth Report, Appendix, 
Part VII, of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, p. 235. It concerns the enclos- 
ing of Watlas Moor. He was an attorney- 
at-law. Can any reader give information 
regarding these Carters or the book reference ? 


H. Sr. M. Carrer. 
Mortimer, Berks. 


BUTLER : HALLEY: NEWTON AND 

PRICE FAMILIES. — One _ Richard 
Butler was master of Bablake School, Cov- 
entry, ante 1699. In that year he was suc- 
ceeded by John Tipper (d. 1713), almanac- 
maker. See the ‘ D.N.B.,’ lvi. 408. Did 
this Richard Butler marry and have issue? 
Was there any connection between him and 
the Richard Butler, of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, widower, who married Cath- 
erine Halley, of Greenwich, spinster, Oct. 2, 
1722. See ‘ Register of the Church of S. 
Margaret, Lee,’ p. 13; Lee, 1888. This last 
named Richard Butler was, probably, identi- 
cal with his namesake who was buried at 
Greenwich, circa 1727. My complete 
notes are not access:ble to me at this moment, 
on account of moving my residence. 








Upon the death of her first husband, Mrs. 
Catherine Butler (born Halley) married, 
secondly, one Henry Price. 

Can any reader say if there was a con- 
nection between the families of Butler and 
Newton? Further particulars will be grate- 
fully received. 

Eucene F. MacPIxe. 
= pment Street, San Diego, California, 


/ 
T. JEAN DE BREBEUF (1593-1649). — 
This saint appears to bea Huron. What 
is known of him? And where is Brébeuf, 
which | fail to find in any gazetteer ? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


pUFrrus FAMILY.—Where did this fam- 

ily originate? I have traced my branch 
back to James Duffus, carrier in Blairgowrie, 
Perthshire, who married Jean Soutar and had 
the following issue: 

(i.) James (from whom the writer is des- 
cended). 

(ii.) Thomas, b. 14 Jan., 1825. 

(iii.) George, b. 12 July, 1829. 

(iv.) William, b. 6 Aug., 1836; went to sea ; 
married three times, and had known issue by 
his third wife, (a) Agatha. 

(a) Jean, b. 30 Jan., 1820; married a Mr. 
Brown, of Dundee (?) and had known 
issue, (a) Robina. 

(b) Agatha, b. 29 July, 1823, married Mr. 
Tindall, of Dundee (?) and had issue. 

(c) Euphemia, b. 4 Sept., 1826. 

(d) Elizabeth, b. 2 Nov., 1827; m. Mr. 
Ross, and had known issue, (a) Mary. 

Any details of the above would be wel- 
comed, also any other details of this Perth- 
shire family. 


J. Coutts Durrus, F.s8.A. SCOT. 


MISSING WORK ON EUROPEAN 

BRASSES.—Some time, in the ’sixties I 
think of last century, one W. H. J. Weale 
advertised in several newspapers that he 
intended to issue a series of plates of the 
finest brasses of Northern Europe, similar to 
those issued by J. G. Weller in 1842-64, but 
they never appeared. Can any reader say 
what became of the illustrations ? 

J. We F 


AMBRIDGESHIRE BRASSES.—In 1890 
the Rev. Herbert W. Macklin stated that 
two books on these brasses had been written, 
but not published. One was by the Rev. B. 
Hale Wortham, which was likely never to 
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appear—the other was compiled by H. K. St. 
John Sanderson and the Rev. A. Brown, 
assisted by other members of the Cambridge 
University Association of Brass Collectors. 
What has become of the MS. of the first, 
and has the second ever been published? If 
60, under what title and when? If not, 
where is the MS. ? 
J. W. F. 


ADAGASCAR AND THE MAN-EATING 
TREE.—About fifty years ago a fantastic 
story (pretending to be true) went the round 
of the world’s newspapers, about a man- 
eating tree of Madagascar. I know of the 
following accounts of it: Antananarivo An- 
nual, 1881; the Letters of C. Darwin; 
Osborn’s ‘ Madagascar,’ 1924, with review 
and refutation in the Chronicle, by J. Sibree ; 
Le Moniteur d’horticulture, Paris, 1906 and 
Green’s recently published ‘Secret Africa.’ 
The story was printed in the New York 


World, South Australian Register, and 
Graefe and Walther’s Magazine, of 
Carlsruhe. I believe also there was some- 


thing about it in the Strand of about thirty 
years ago. Can anyone give me more pre- 
cise references to the above journals, or tell 
me of any other accounts? In Green’s book 
reference is made to the claim of an English- 
man to have written this remarkable tale of 
the Munchausen type out of his imagination 
on a hot afternoon in India in 1894, and to 
have amusedly watched it go round the world. 
Is there any printed account of this claim and 
by whom was it made? The ostensible author 
of the version noted above is cne Carle Liche, 
who claimed to have travelled in Madagascar. 
Dr, Omelius Fredlowski, a Pole, to whom 
Liche sent his account, wrote notes on the 
story when it was first published? Who were 
these two men ? 
J. TRencHarp HarpyMan. 


ICTION CONCERNING MADAGASCAR. 
—Can anyone tell me of any fiction— 
books or short stories—dealing with Mada- 
gascar, and published since 1870? I already 
know of Dalton’s ‘ Powder Monkeys,’ Ballan- 
tyne’s ‘ Fugitives,’ Griffith’s and Ronca’s 
‘Madagascan Adventure,’ Wells’s ‘ Alpy- 
ornis Island,’ Gale’s ‘ Eleven o’clock Village.’ 


J. TRENCHARD HarDyMAN. 


OTTER FAMILY.—Wanted, particulars 
of this family who were engine-builders 
in the North of England. 


x. Y. Z. 





Replies. 


TRIPLE PISCINAS. 


(clxxiv. 206). 

[§ it not possible that the explanation of the 

triple piscina is quite a simple one? In 
the Middle Ages, even before the eleventh 
century, it was a matter of ecclesiastical regu- 
lation that the deacon at Mass should wash 
the chalice, and the priest his fingers. But 
the idea became prevalent that it was un- 
seemly for the priest to use the basin in which 
the chalice had been washed; hence the 
double piscina. But the double piscina was 
not a thing of obligation; it was found in 
cathedrals and monastic chapels rather than 
in parish churches. Now, as a rule, there 
was a credence-table in front of the piscina 
and a cupboard in connection with it. Some 
piscinas were provided with shutters, so that 
the piscina itself became a cupboard. On the 
credence and in the cupboard there would be 
many objects, some of which at times had 
to be washed, and I suggest that the third 
basin, which very occasionally is to be found 
in the piscina, was for washing things when 
the Mass was not being said. But this refine- 
ment of devotion did not win anything like 
a general acceptance, and even the double 
piscina ceased to be regarded as essential or 
desirable about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Double piscinas have been very common in 
France. A writer in the ‘ Bulletin Monu- 
mental ’ in 1849 put the question—‘* What is 
the origin of the double piscina which is to 
be found in almost all the churches of the 
thirteenth century in France?’ A double 
piscina may be seen in the church of Ville- 
neuve-le-Comte (Seine et Marne) and at 
Paris at the Sainte-Chapelle du Pala:s. There 
is one of great beauty and highly elaborated 
in the church of St. Urbain at Troyes; its 
two gables are decorated with a coronation of 
the Blessed Virgin, and there are two figures 
of the donors—one of them was Pope Urban 
IV, who absolved Henry III from the obli- 
gation of observing Magna Carta—and above 
them is a kind of battlement on which there 
are archers, as if to protect the piscina. In- 
deed, there seems to be no limit to the vama- 
tions in the ornamentation of p‘scinas and 
Viollet-le-Duc says that a book might be filled 
with illustrations of the devices used to 
enhance their charm. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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Double and triple piscinas are quite com- 
mon all over Europe. I do not know the 
reason for them. 

Examples may be seen at Compiégne, 
Soissons, Coutances Cathedral, and at St. 
Urbain at Troyes (on the North side of the 
altar !) 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RITISH PRECIOUS STONES (clxxiv. 
205).—In ‘The Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus, ch. xiii., a negro prince had his 
sable feet and legs ‘‘ interlaced with purple 
and gold, spangled with diamonds of Corn- 
wall and the precious stones of Bristol.”’ 
Nashe, iii. 168 (McKerrow), ‘‘ It pities me, 
that in cutting of so fair a diamond as Yar- 
mouth, I have not a casket of dusky Cornish 
diamonds by me, and a box of muddy foiles, 
the better to set it forth.’’ Cp. 332. Mc- 
Kerrow refers to Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ the 
famous notice of Shakespeare : 

As Cornish diamonds are not polished by any 
lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed even 
as they are taken out of the earth, so Nature 
itself was all the art that was used upon him. 

Earlier Fuller had mentioned the Bristol 
diamonds : 
their price is abated by their paleness and 
softness, to which we may add their numbers 
and nearness .. bunches and clusters of these 
are found together. Were this rock of raw 
diamonds removed into the East Indies, and 
placed where the beams of the sun might suffi- 
ciently concoct them; probably in some hun- 
dreds of years they would be ripened into an 
orient perfection. 

In his ‘ Joseph’s Parti-coloured Coat’ we 
read, ‘‘ he who buys a jewel in a case without 
ever looking on it deserves to be cozened with 
a Bristol-stone instead of a diamond ’’; and 
in ‘The Good Schoolmaster’ we find him 
turning his former illustration inside out : 

Many boys are muddy-headed till they be 
clarified with age; and such afterwards prove 
the best. Bristol diamonds are both bright, and 
squared, and pointed by nature, and yet are 
soft and worthless; whereas orient ones, in 
India, are rough and rugged naturally. 

For these McKerrow quotes Lodge and Hey- 
wood, and Nares (1888) refers to ‘ Wit Re- 
stored,’ Brome’s ‘ Travels Over England,’ and 
‘Hudibras Redivivus.’ Hall, ‘ Satires,’ iii. 
4, “ A signet ring of Bristol diamond.” Ben- 
lowes counsels, ‘‘ Garnish no Bristows with 
rich mine,’ i.e., don’t set Bristol stones in 
gold, don’t over-value female beauty. Cleve- 
land, in ‘ The King’s Disguise,’ is still more 
obscure, addressing ‘‘all the brats of this 
expounding age”’ as ‘‘ You, that dim jewels 








with your Bristol sense,’’ i.e., obscure the 
light of Scripture by sham inferences. Bishop 
Corbet praises the Duke of Buckingham be- 
cause he can ‘‘ Know a true diamond from a 
Bristow stone.”’ Dryden, in the preface to 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ says an extravagant 
thought, instead of a sublime one, is ‘ the 
Bristol-stone which appears like a diamond.” 
‘Pompey the Little,’ ch. v., ‘‘ they would 
shine only like Bristol stones in the company 
of diamonds.’’ Horace Walpole, Jan. 12, 
1775, asks, ‘“ Who would be fine in Bristol 
stones’’? On Dec. 2, 1783, he says Pitt’s 
‘‘ mere eloquence is but a Bristol stone, when 
set by the diamond reason ’”’ of Fox. Later 
Hannah More sent him the ‘“ Bristol Milk- 
woman’s’’ poems, and he hailed them as 
“new Bristol stones’’ which “would pase 
on a more skilful lapidary than I am.” 
Lastly, Beddoes called himself ‘‘ A very Bris- 
tol diamond, not genuine, although glittering 
enough to be sham.’”’ The Oxford Dictionary 
has several other examples, the last being, 
‘* yock-crystal, also known as Bristol dia- 
mond, is also used by watch jewellers’’ (1884). 
And Lockhart has “ Bristol stone’’ in his 
‘Life of Scott.’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


OWLERS IN EXCELSIS (clxxii. 455; 
celxxili. 102).—To Puitomot’s list may be 
added the statement of Colvin, in his life of 
Landor, that he was the first to use the name 
Ianthe in English poetry, except for Dry- 
den’s Ovid. Ianthe is heroine of D’ Avenant’s 
once-famous opera, ‘ The Siege of Rhodes.’ 


GG. &. 


TATIONS OF THE CROSS: WIDDER- 
SHINS ORDER (clxxiv. 188, 232).—The 
Way of the Cross, finally ruled by the 
Church to comprise fourteen stations, while 
originating in antiquity, is in its present form 
a comparatively modern devotion, although 
not strictly liturgical in the full sense. Its 
artistic tradition does not go far back, as, 
canonically, the essential feature of each 
station is a plain wooden cross. The crosses 
should be affixed to a wall or pillar, at equal 
intervals, as it were in the manner of mea- 
sures of distance along a road. To each cross 
may be added a picture or sculptured group 
representing the subject of each station. 
There is no ruling as to the direction fol- 
lowed by the Way of the Cross provided the 
stations follow each other in proper order. 
Liturgiologists hold that the disposition does 
not matter, but the stations must be arranged 
to show the Saviour moving forwards. Thus, 
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where pictorial or other representations exist 
below the wooden cross, the place of begin- 
ning and ending depends on the manner in 
which He has been depicted by the artiet. 
While it is convenient for the faithful that 
the stations make a complete circuit of the 
church, they are as much in place in an aisle 
or a cloister. On the Continent it is not un- 
usual to find stations erected in the open air, 
as in the grounds of religious institutions or 
in cemeteries. 
A. D. Lacartye. 


HE ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE 
(clxxiv. 112).—The name of Foe occurs 
very infrequently in London records. The 
parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, is one of 
the exceptions. In 1685/6 a maidservant of 
Mr. Foe was buried in the churchyard. Mary 
Foe, daughter of Daniel Foe and Mary his 
wife, was buried in the lower vaults in the 
south aisle in 1688. John Foe, son of John 
Foe and [blank] his wife, was buried in the 
same place in 1688/9, so apparently there 
were two householders of the name in the 
parish. The name also occurs in the parish 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, where Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Foe, was buried in 1676. Pro- 
bably the family lived in Turnmill Street, 
for ‘‘ John, son of Robert Foe from Turmille 
Street,’? was buried in 1677. Robert Foe, 
pensioner, was buried there in 1701, and 
Deborah Foe from Turnmill Street was 
buried in 1717. In 1680/1 Simon Foe and 
Patience Lane were married at St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell. 

The will of John Abbot, of Southwark, 
dated 1692, mentions his cousin, James Foe. 
The Abbot family was connected with Suf- 
folk, and a son of the testator, if living, was 
presumed to be in Boston, U.S.A. These 
were the only references to the name which 
I discovered in a search of the indices of 
printed London parish registers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


A. V. ELtison. 


OMAS MORTON CENTENARY 

(clxxiv. 217; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—As 
you say, he is ‘‘ a now forgotten dramatist.’ 
Yet he invented the world-renowned Mrs. 
Grundy in ‘ Speed the Plough’ (1798), while 
his second son, John Madison Morton, 
invented ‘‘ Box and Cox”’ in a play of that 
name (1847). Few men can ever have made 
such a permanent contribution to the Eng- 
lish language and outlook on life. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





OME ADDITIONS TO THE NOVUM 
REPERTORIUM (clxxiv. 223).—Under 
the above heading appears the following: 
“356. St. Olave, Hart Street. John Symp- 
son, M.A., 1590-1633.’’ For some time, I 
have tried to identify ‘‘ Simpson the 
Joiner ’’ employed by Samuel Pepys, and 
mentioned by him no less than six times in 
his Diary, between the years 1663 and 1668. 
Simpson’s bookcases were left by Pepys to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and they are 
still to be seen there. 

In the Joiners’ Company’s records, there 
are only five ‘‘ Simpsons ’’ on the books of 
the Company during the period in question, 
and only one of them appears to have been 
sufficiently successful in his business to have 
become a liveryman. 

This was Thomas Simpson, freeman 1624 
(i.e., born about 1603). He presented nine 
apprentices between 1627 and 1647, and was 
elected on the Livery in 1654. 

There are mentioned in the registers of St. 
Olave many members of the Simpson family, 
amongst them: 

1601/2 Bapt. Thos, son of Mr. John Sim- 
son, parson of this p/sh. 

1600 married Thos. Simson and Alce Young 
(vidua). 

As St. Olave’s was Pepys’s own parish, it 
is probable that the ‘‘ joiner ’’ would have 
been in the near neighbourhood. (The name 
is variously spelt, in the Joiners’ records, 
Simpson, Sympson, Simson). 

Is the Christian name of Pepys’s Simpson 
given in any of his correspondence ? 


Watrter H. Patties. 
S.E. 


ANNET FAMILY, LEICESTERSHIRE 
AND LINCOLNSHIRE (clxxiv. 229).— 
The published Registers of Merstham Church, 
Surrey, record the burial of ‘‘ My Lady Dan- 
net’’ about the year 1594, though I regret 
inability to give the exact date, not having 
the volume i me. J] think that she was 
lady of the manor, and resided at the Court- 
Lodge (long since destroyed) which she had 
inherited from her father, John Elmebrygge. 
She married John Dannet—a member of the 
Leicestershire branch of that family. 


West Dulwich, 


“TERR”—ITS ENGLISH EQUIVA- 

LENT (clxxiii. 379, 427; clxxiv. 68, 
178).—The interesting letter of Mr. Libis 
about Fredericus Rex puzzles me a good deal, 
and I think deserves a brief reply. In my 
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comment I cited the text as a use of the word 
Herr in German in a sense which seemed to 
me neither that of address or simple title. 
This was in illustration of the original phrase 
on which all the correspondence has been 
pased. It never occurred to me that anyone 
would think I wae citing a document of the 
eighteenth century, but a familiar quotation 
of our own day, though, on re-reading what I 
wrote, I see my language was capable of a 
sense I did not intend. I cited the words as 
I have heard them sung, and cannot say if 
my ear was at fault, or if a singer altered 
them to fit the tune better. I still think the 
choice of titles in a Romantic poem is signi- 
ficant, for if Frederick when living was King 
of Prussia, and by right master of his sub- 
jects, modern Germans singing the song about 
a dead King must regard him as a chosen 
leader in a sentimental way. It is their sen- 
timental conception (chauvinistic, if one 
wishes to call it that) that counts, not the 
actual character of the King! One need only 
consider songs about Bonnie Prince Charlie 
to get the point I had in mind; I mean not 
so much their use in his time, as in our own 
day. 
T. O. M. 


OMEN’S NAMES FROM JEWELS 
(clxxiv. 188, 251). — In the comic 
operetta, ‘ The Prince of Pilsen,’ very popu- 
lar in America about three decades ago, I 
find the chorus of bathing-girls bore the names 
Amethyst, Opal, Sapphire, Coral, Pearl, 
Cameo, Agate, and Diamond. Of course, 
these are not bona ftde personal names, but 
the author, Frank Pixley, apparently thought 
names of the kind an amusing group. My 
source is a programme of a production in 
Bridgeport, Conn., att Smith’s Theatre, season 


of 1903-1904. T. O. M. 


UVAL, AN XVIII-CENTURY JEWEL- 
LER (clxxiv. 102, 158).—In ‘ London 
Goldsmiths, 1200-1800,’ particulars are given 
of four firms of London jewellers of this name, 
recording their full names, addresses and 
dates of working. 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


BAGSHOT : THE KING’S ARMS HOTEL 

(clxxiv. 207).—I have a bill-head of this 
old posting-house, undated but probably about 
1765, which shows an engraving of the arms 
and gives the name of the landlord as ‘‘ Shep- 
cutt Junr.”” On the back of the bill-head is 
the posting charge : 





to chaise and four Horses and two 





Saddle Horses to Mussel Green 110 
Hossler 1 6 
Postboy 3 0 

és 





This document was described in an article 
on ‘Surrey Bill Headings’ which appeared 
in the Surrey Archaeological Journal, 1924, 
where a note is given to the effect that this 
inn ‘‘ according to Aubrey was once the 
Chantry House of the Chantry founded by 
Robert Hulot (or Houghlett) in Bagshot 
Chapel for the maintenance of one priest.”’ 


AmBrROsSE HEAL. 


1E BRODRIBB FAMILY (clxxiv. 169).— 
Since contributing my notes on the Brod- 
ribb family, I have discovered at Bristol Dio- 
cesan Registry, in the marriage licence books, 
the following entry: 

1835 March 16. Samuel Brodribb of Redcliffe 
Provision merchant. B. 21. Mary Behanna 
of Stapleton spr. 21. [The ages are always 
given as 21 if the parties were of full age.] 


Stapleton is now part of Bristol, and my 
cousin, the present Rector (the Rev. J. E. 
Staley) has kindly examined the registers, 
and has sent me the following extract: 


Samuel Brodribb of the Parish of St. Mary 
Redcliff in the city and Diocese of Bristol 
(Provision Merchant a Bachelor and Mary 
Bohanna of this Parish a Spinster were mar- 
ried in this Church by Licence this twenty- 
fourth day of March in the year One Thousand 
eight hundred and thirty five. 

By me W. H. Ricketts Bayley curate. 
This marriage was| Samuel Brodribb 
solemnised between us{ Mary Bohanna 

In the presence of 

William Bishop 
James Brodribb 
Mary Goodhind 
No. 206. 

The bride’s 

Bohanna, 


name is clearly given as 


C. Roy Hup.Leston. 


TUMP (clxxiv. 225; s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents.’)—A family named 
Stump or Stumpe was prominently associ- 
ated with Malmesbury at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The first 
known member of this family was William 
Stumpe, son of the parish clerk of North 
Nibley, Gloucestershire. At the time of the 
dissolution, William Stumpe was an impor- 
tant tenant of the Abbey, and a man of great 
wealth and influence. He represented 
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Malmesbury in Parliament from 1529 to 1536, 
and at, the dissolution some of the abbey 
buildings were placed in the charge of Sir 
Edward Baynton, the Chief Steward, for 
whom William Stumpe acted as deputy. He 
lived in the Abbey House and was mainly 
responsible for securing a portion of the 
monastic buildings for use as a parish church. 

He was twice married and had two sons 
by his first wife and one by his second. He 
died in 1552; his burial-place was probably 
within the abbey church or its precincts. 
James Stumpe, his eldest son, married a 
daughter of Sir Edward Baynton, was 
knighted, and was High Sheriff of Wiltshire 
in 1551 and 1559, and M.P. for Malmesbury 
for 1555-6. He died in 1563 and was buried 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He had 
issue a daughter, Elizabeth; she married Sir 
Henry Knivett. The eldest daughter of this 
marriage became the second wife of the first 
Earl of Suffolk. 

(See ‘Malmesbury,’ by J. Lee Osborn, 1919). 


H. ASKEw. 


J UDGE JEFFREYS (clxxiv. 11). — The 

whitewashing of one defamed by the pen 
of the past has come to be called a ‘‘ revalua- 
tion ’’ or a “ rehabilitation.’’ For Jeffreys 
this service was discharged as recently as last 
year by Seymour Schofield in ‘ Jeffreys of 
‘““The Bloody Assizes’’’ (Thornton Butter- 
worth). 

Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


AWSIDE FAMILY (clxxiv. 207).—This is 
an ancent Scottish family, deriving its 
name from the castle, lands and villages of 
Easter and Wester Fawsyde, near Tranent, in 
East Lothian. The Fawsydes are stated to 
have been seated at Fawsyde as early as 1253. 
‘‘Robert de Fausid’’ is a witness in a 
charter given by Allan of Hartside to Sir 
Alexander de Seton, of land in Oxton terri- 
tory in 1327. ‘‘ Katerine of Fawsid’’ was 
Keeper of the Wardrobe about 1332. 

John Fawsyde, or Farsyde, a scion of the 
Scottish family, went into England and was 
made bow-bearer and warden of Pickering 
Forest, and had a lease of Crown lands in 
Scalby and Hutton Bushell and other places 
in Pickering Lythe, N.R. Co. York, from 
King James. From him the Farsydes of 
Fylingdale, and the Farsyde-Watsons of Bil- 
ton Park, are lineally descended. 

I understand that a pedigree of the Faw- 
sydes is preserved in the College of Arms. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 





ay 


The Library. | 


Papers from an Iron Chest at Doddershall, 
Bucks. Selected and Edited by G. Eland, 
_ (Aylesbury, G. T. de Fraine and Co.) 


AN iron chest, probably of the early seven. 
“+ teenth century, at Doddershall, has 
already yielded some six hundred charters 
and documents which in 1852 were admirabl 
calendared. Many others, however, remaidill 
and from these Mr. G. Eland has printed 
here a selection mainly, though not solely, 
concerned with county administration. It 
was a good idea, seeing the material is rather 
miscellaneous in character, to arrange it by 
generations, beginning with the indenture of 
1855, witnessing that Thomas Pigott, second 
of that name, late Sheriff of the County of 
Bucks had duly delivered to his successor, the 
roll of the county with forty suits pending. 
Thomas Pigott II had inherited from his 
father Thomas Pigott I no inconsiderable 
estate and position, and passed these on to 
his son Thomas Pigott III, “‘ Thomas the 
Elder,”’ the man who stands out most clearly 
of the five figures, a stalwart Elizabethan, 
seen in these documents playing most of the 
parts which devolved in his days upon the 
principal landholder of a neighbourhood. He 
received the Articles of Instructions for the 
preservation of the Royal Forest of Bernwood 
—their principal aim being to ensure a supply 
of timber for naval use; he had a dispute 
with a neighbour over common rights, giving 
occasion to the drawing up of a number of 
documents and depositions which include 
some place-names worth noting and afford 
insight into contemporary country life; he 
was concerned with the Poor Law Adminis- 
tration and had his copy of the Articles of 
1599 instructing the constables of Swanbourne 
as to the application of the Act of 1597; and 
he was a Justice of the Peace. Not the least 
interesting of 'the records connected with him 
are what he calls his ‘ Remembrances ’—jot- 
tings of all sorts, gossip, public or private 
business, or opinions of his neighbours. He 
died in 1606, and after him came Sir Christo- 
pher Pigott, who died in 1613, to be succeeded 
by Sir Richard Pigott, his brother. This 
man, as the documents given show, was not 
inactive as a county magnate during the 
Commonwealth; nevertheless he successfully 
weathered the Restoration and dying in 1685 
left his estate to his nephew, the last Thomas 
Pigott. The documents are all in various 
degrees worth-having, but that they are 80 
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for the non-expert reader is largely owing 
to the editor’s excellent and lavishly pro- 
vided notes. 


A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke. By Thomas Morley. With an 
Introduction by Edmund H. Fellowes. 
(Humphrey Milford for the Shakespeare 
Association. £1 1s. net). 


WE have here No. 14 of the Facsimiles pro- 
duced for the Shakespeare Association 
under the general editorship of Dr. G. B. 
Harrison, and certainly one of the most use- 
ful and pleasing of them. As the author of 
the Introduction truly says, it was a happy 
decision, and one of some importance, to 
include a musical example among reproduc- 
tions of books published in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime; it may help to awaken critics and 
lovers of Elizabethan literature to a juster 
sense of the part played by music in Eliza- 
bethan drama. Morley, too, has in himself 
good claim to attention from the Shakes- 
pearean scholar. He was a_ neighbour of 
Shakespeare’s in London ; appealed with him 
against an assessment for subsidies in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, when both 
were assessed at 13s. 4d. on goods valued at 
£5; and, what is more interesting, Morley’s 
song, ‘ It was a lover and his lass,’ is almost 
a unique, and certainly a superb, example of 
the original music used in Shakespeare’s 
plays. Morley’s fame rests on his vocal 
music—-on his achievement as leader of the 
school of English Madrigal Composers. 
“Gentleman of the Chapel Royal’ and 
organist of St. Paul’s, he left behind him, 
after a comparatively short life, much ham- 
pered by bad health, an astonishing mass of 
work, which, if it does not conform to all the 
rising ideas of his day, is characterised by 
great variety within his chosen sphere of 
strict scholarship, and also by a width of out- 
look to which the English musicians and 
singers of his time owed much of their know- 
ledge and enjoyment of Italian music. 

Mr. Fellowes—whose introduction we have 
been drawing upon—rates this ‘ Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke ’ as 
one of the most important treatises on Music 
in English. At any rate, in it we see the range 
and the theory of English music in the six- 
teenth century. Divided into three parts, it 
deals first with musical notation—‘‘ all things 
necessary for the knowledge of prick song ’’; 
secondly, with descant; and thirdly, with 
“composition of three foure five or more 
parts.” The subject-matter is set out in the 





form of a dialogue, beginning with the dis- 
comfiture of Philomathes, when, at an even- 
ing’s entertainment, he was obliged to confess 
himself unable to take a part in singing, and 
his hasty determination to get taught. The 
abundance of examples by which the Master 
enforces his teaching forms the most delight- 
ful feature of the book, and they include two 
pieces not found elsewhere, a canon by Byrd 
and a canzonet by Morley, ‘Sleep, O sleep 
fond Fancy.’ The humour and easy flow of 
the dialogue, and the learning it displays, 
will please the lover of literature no less than 
the lover of music. 


Incunabula of Sheffield History. By T. 
Walter Hall. (Sheffield: J. W. Northend, 


Ltd. 5s, net). 
[HIS inexpensive but well printed and 
lavishly illustrated volume contains 


twelve miscellaneous essays which have ap- 
peared during the past twenty-five years in 
the author’s various publications of charters, 
court-rolls and other documentary material 
concerning Sheffield and the surrounding dis- 
trict. Some of them will be well within the 
recent memory of our readers. The selection 
is admirable for its purpose of stimulating 
and satisfying an interest in the past of Shef- 
field; and having mastered what is here 
offered him about Sheffield, the reader may 
pass on to other similar studies of different 
parts of England with his capacity for profit 
and enjoyment much increased. We begin 
with Waltheof and Edwin, with Hallam- 
shire, and the site and nature of the Earl’s 
aula in Hallam. ‘ Waldershelf Manor and 
the Knights Hospitallers,’ the next study, fol- 
lowed by ‘ Thundercliffe and the Hermitage 
of Saint John,’ serve to connect this corner 
of England with the outer world, and from 
them we turn to what is perhaps the most 
amusing of these papers, ‘ The Story of 
Hawkesyard.’ This rests on two old deeds, 
the one in Latin dated 1399, the other English 
and Elizabethan. The former having its 
date, 15 May, 1399, set out in bold Arabic 
numerals, and written in a hand which does 
not exactly suggest Plantagenet times, sets 
out that John of Gaunt, whom we must sup- 
pose to have owned lands in N. Staffordshire, 
was invited by his neighbour, Sir Edward 
Mundy, to visit him; and met him on some 
high ground where grouse were plentiful and 
where they had so successful a hawking party, 
that the Duke bestowed the name Hawksyard 
on the place, and bestowed the place upon 
Sir Edward. The second deed, rather 
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strangely, since it bears the date 24 Oct., 
1568, is in script, parchment and make-up 
similar to the first, and its purport is to con- 
firm, if not to extend, the rights and privi- 
leges oo to the Hawkeyard estate. Do 
these two deeds give a true account of the 
origin of the place-name Hawksyard and its 
subsequent history? Our author has no great 
trouble in showing that that of 1399 is 
spurious. For one thing, John of Gaunt is 
made to visit Sir Edward Mundy about fif- 
teen months after the date of his death; for 
another, the language is not that of the four- 
teenth century—‘‘ more reminiscent of the 
classics ’’ than of the diplomatic usage of the 
day. The points of resemblance between the 
two deeds are, in fact, so numerous that one 
is forced to the conclusion that they were pre- 
pared by the same person, and at the same 
time. The later being the deed whereby Vin- 
cent Mundy and his son sold the Hawksyard 
property to one John Weston, Mr. Hall sug- 
gests that the attorney whose business it was 
to carry out the sale, was trying, in the 
absence of title-deeds, to create, out of tradi- 
tion more or less well grounded, a sufficient 
root of title. Several extraneous matters 
crop up for mention or discussion, pn 
them the Tutbury Horn, which was offe 
and accepted as evidence of title to the office 
of escheator and coroner. 

The remaining essays (Eckington Manor; 
Owlerton Manor and Hall; William West; 
Tankersley Old Hall and one or two others) 
we have dealt with from time to time as 
they first appeared; we need here but call 
attention to their appearance thus usefully 
collected together and in this handy form. 


BooKsELLeR’s CATALOGUE. 


M. Emmanuex Fasius, of Paris, has re- 
cently sent us a very interesting catalogue 
mainly of autographs but including also por- 
traits, documents and historical mementos. 
Among autographs of painters a pleasant 
item is a note-book which belonged to Dela- 
croix as a schoolboy at the Lycée Impérial. 
Its date, 17 June, 1811, is a little earlier than 
any hitherto known, and its contents are 
much what one would expect. The hand- 
writing is firm and rapid and on the last page 
the boy seems to have been practising his 
signature, trying in particular to form an 
elegant capital D, (1,250 frs.). Corot is 
represented by a note authorising his corre- 








spondent to ask for admittance to his studia 
the crowd of visitors had rendered these p 
missions necessary (160 frs.); Monet, by’ 
note of his to his friend Clémenceau (190 
160 frs.). We noticed also an early and inte 
esting letter of Alfred Stevens (1851: J 
fre.); one of Sisley’s of the year before h 
death (1898: 60 fre.), and a note by Ingres (j 
frs.). We have space for but a few of ff 
numerous letters of poets and men of let 
or their friends. A portfolio of fifty let 
of General Hugo, father of Victor Hu 
written to his son and daughter-in-lg 
comes from the collection of Louis Ba 
thou—an important series, giving my 
insight into family characters and affai 
(1821-1826: 5,400 frs.); a manuscript 
George Sand, dated 1872 and enti 
‘La Révolution pour ]’Idéal’ is offered 
3,250 frs. and a letter of Flaubert to Lapo; 
dated 1878, for 480 fre. Examples fm 
writers of our own day, or nearer it, al 
letters of Pierre Loti (100 frs.) ; Heredia ( 
fre.) ; Francis Jammes to Paul Fort (50 frs, 
and Marcel Proust (1920?: 530 frs.). Bon 
partist items imclude a ‘ — Larousse ” 
which once belonged to the Empress Eugéni 
and contains as signature her adopted naz 

‘* Ctesse de Pierrefonds ’’ (1,200 a and 
Latin essay by the Prince Imperial, aetat 
12, with his instructor’s corrections (400 frs.), 
Of the English items the most interesting i 
‘A Key to Snyders’ in Latin in the hand 
writing of Isaac Newton—the work it was 
intended to elucidate being John de Monte 
Snyders’s ‘The Metamorphosis of thé 
Planets’ which Newton, with his interest i 
alchemy, conceived to be of importance. 
Italian account of Du Quesne’s Algeriail 
campaign—probably unpublished—must not 
be omitted (1,500 frs.); nor yet another 
seventeenth century item, a letter of Marshal 
Fabert to Mlle (Mme) de Baumont from 
Sedan, where he had kept the lady’s husband 
on duty (1646: 540 frs.). We will conel 
with mention of. two letters of Rachel, 
Virginia Déjazet, one of 1852, the other) 
apparently undated, priced respectively 5 
frs. and 280 fre. 


Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. if 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to ie 
addresses of friends which readers may ‘ 
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